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ABSTRACT 

This study explored the inservice training needs of 
teachers (in Taiwan) working with mentally handicapped students. 
Elementary (N=224) and junior high (N=17l) school teachers of the 
retarded were surveyed concerning perceived competency levels and 
preferred inservice training topics and formats. Findings included: 

(l) both teacher groups selected the same 10 basic competencies as 
most important; (2) 8 of the 10 lowest rated competencies were also 
shared between groups; (3) both groups of teachers felt most 
competent in the area of guidance and least competent in the areas of 
'■general competencies" and curriculum/instruct ion; (4) both groups 
showed consistency in their self assessments; (5) teacher sex and age 
were not related to competency levels; (6) teachers with junior 
teachers college training assessed their competencies higher than did 
teachers with standard college background in the area of curriculum 
and instruction; (7) teachers with the most experience teaching the 
retarded rated their competencies the highest; (8) formal inservice 
education formats were rated as most desirable by both groups; and 
(9) most desired inservice training activities were visiting other 
educational programs, a combination of program visitation and 
recreation, and workshops on instructional materials. Includes 21 
references. (DB) 
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INSERVICE EDUCATION NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS WORKING WITH THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


The purpose of this study was to explore the inservice training 
needs of teachers working with mentally retarded students. The 
expressed relative competency levels, preferred inservice training 
formats, and the relationships between the expressed competency 
levels and the variables, namely, job status, sex, age, academic 
background, professional training, teaching experience in special class 
for the mentally retarded, teaching experience in regular class, and 
school location were determined in the study. 

The respondents of the study consisted of 224 elementary and 171 
junior high school teachers of the mentally retarded in Taiwan. The 
instrument for data collection was the Inservice Needs Survey for 
Teachers of the Mentally Retarded. The data analysis approaches 
included mean scores ranking, the Spearman rank correlation, t test, 
analysis of variance, and the Chi-square test 

The conclusions drawn from the study are as~ follows: 

1. The elementary and junior high teacher groups share the same 
highest ten competencies related to basic abilities with which a 
teacher must be familiar. 

2. Eight of the lowest ten ranks of the competency items are 
identical for both elementary and junior high teacher groups. These 
competency items are related to special knowledge or skills in the 
areas of research, resource usage, and rehabilitation. 

3. In terms of competency areas, both elementary and junior high 

teacher groups felt most comfortable in the area of guidance ability. 
The area of general competencies and the area of curriculum and 
instruction were marked lowest, respectively, for the elementary and 
junior high teacher groups. j 


4. The elementary and junior high 'teacher groups have fairly 
consistent self-assessment in regard to the levels of competencies. 

5. The variables of sex and age are not related to the expressed 
competency levels of both elementary and junior high teacher groups. 

6. The teachers having junior teachers college background assessed 
their competency levels significantly higher than did the teachers 
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with ordinary college background with respect to the competency area 
of curriculum and instruction. 

7. A tendency was revealed that the teachers having professional 
training in the department of special education, special education 
training in junior teachers college, or certification program of special 
education, generally expressed higher levels in all or some competency 
areas than did the teachers with no special education training. 

8. The more teaching experience in special class for retarded 
students a teacher had, the higher competency levels he/she might 
self-assess. f 

9. Teaching experience in regular class may have a relationship to 
expressed competency levels but it appears to be a weak one. 

10. No relationship was found between expressed competency levels 
and school location for the elementary teacher group. However, the 
junior high teachers from Taipei City assessed their competency levels 
significantly higher than did the junior high teachers from Taiwan 
Province on some competency areas. In the over-all teacher group, the 
teachers from Taipei City evaluated their competency levels on 
assessment and records significantly higher than did the teachers 
from Taiwan Province and Kaoshiung City. 

11. The degree and certification programs, perceived as most 
desirable, were two formal inservice education formats by elementary 
and junior high school teachers working with the mentally retarded. 

12. The top three desired short-term inservice training activities 
for both elementary and junior high teacher groups are visiting 
educational programs of other institutions, a combination of program 
visitation and recreation, and workshops on instructional materials. 
These short-term inservice formats are fairly related to practical 
operations with respect to the education of mentally retarded students. 


INTRODUCTION 


The formal special education provision for mentally retarded children was 
initiated in Taiwan in 1962 (MOE, 1976). From then on, much more attention 
has been paid to the needs of educating the mentally subnormal children. 

• Special classes, special schools, and resource rooms are becoming popular 
educational placements for this population in recent years. The Welfare Act 
of the Disabled and the Special Education Act enacted, respectively, in 1980 
and 1984 are an important impetuses to provide appropriate educational 
opportunities for mentally retarded. Owing to the rapid expansion of special 
education programs for the mentally retarded students, an increasing need of 
teacher supply in Taiwan seems evident. Thus, the preparation of teacher 
manpower should not be neglected in the decision-making of educational 
policies. 

In the process of teacher preparation, we should not only attend to 
quantity need, but we should also promote teacher quality in order to insure 
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appropriate education for the mentally retarded. Although preservice 
education should be emphasized for the purpose of upgrading teacher quality, 
the importance of inservice education to retrain and up-date teachers can not 
be overlooked. Mercer, Forgnone, and Beattie (1978) indicated that "no 
profession in the social sciences can assume that preservice education alone 
is sufficient for maintaining professional status" (p. 30). Egbert and Kluender 
(1979) also maintained that "it is not reasonable to assume that a given 
training period can prepare a person for a life-time in any complex 
profession" (p. 19). In a similar vein, Knox (1982) stated that a massive 
expansion of knowledge in the field of special education in recent years has 
increased the discrepancy between the functioning level of teachers and 
current best practices. Furthermore, the turnover rate of teachers working 
with the mentally retarded is the highest among special education teachers 
in Taiwan (Tsai, 1985). It is obvious that a systematic and continuing 
inservice training program seems fairly important for this teacher group. 

In the consideration of providing an appropriate inservice education 
program, an understanding of teacher training needs should be a must. From 
the review of literature, we could find some investigations pertaining to this 
issue but studies specifically focused on inservice education needs of teachers 
working with retarded children seem few. Studies on inservice training needs 
of teachers have typically emphasized the content and format of the 
educational program. For understanding inservice training content, Crawford, 
Bostrom, Navara, Zenk, and Uhlenberg (1981) conducted a study to determine 
the employment and training needs of rehabilitation homemaker 
paraprofessionals in North Dakota. They found that the most important job 
skills for inservice training are understanding the handicapped condition, 
observing and evaluating behavior, developing ways to teach, knowledge of 
medical concerns, and areas related to training for independent living skills 
such as protection of rights, appropriate sexual expression, and the use of 
first aid. According to the study of Knox (1982), the major inservice training 
needs of direct service personnel working with handicapped children in 
Minnesota were design and implementation of educational programs, 
techniques of behavior management, and evaluation of student performance' 
From the study of inservice needs of those working in handicapped preschool 
programs in New Mexico and in the El Paso Independent School District, 
Wachtel, Abernathy, and Stile (1983) found that identification/screening of 
high risk children and parent training, techniques were ranked as most 
needed for staff development. In a survey of Nebraska administrators' 
perception, Grosemck and Huntze (1983) reported that the greatest inservice 
training needs of persons involved in direct service to behaviorally impaired 
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students are individual counseling and behavioral management strategies. 
Based on an investigation of educators serving students' with severe 
handicaps in Oregon, Arick, Falco, and Brazeau (1989) stated that the four 
major categories prioritized by educators as future inservice training needs 
are: (1) teaching students having specific handicapping conditions, (2) teaching 
functional communication, (3) teaching appropriate behavior and modifying 
inappropriate behavior, and (4) identifying/designing appropriate curriculum 
materials and specific instructional programs to implement IEPs. They also 
found that the specific inservice priorities by educators include: (1) teaching 
students with the handicapping condition of autism; (2) teaching students to 
spontaneously interact with others, and (3) teaching students to engage in 
appropriate social interactions. 

For understanding the inservice training needs of resource teachers 
working with retarded students, Davis (1982) examined the perceptions of 420 
special education resource teachers serving mainly retarded pupils. He found 
that the most important ten areas of inservice needs are as follows: (1) 
individual pupil counseling skills, (2) ability to interpret formal pupil 
psychoeducational tests, (3) knowledge of and skill in employing a variety of 
methods for teaching reading, (4) ability to deal effectively with 
personal/professional frustrations related to position, (5) knowledge of and 
skill in employing methods for teaching math, (6) ability to administer 
formal pupil psychoeducational tests, (7) knowledge of and skill in employing 
a variety of pupil behavior management techniques, (8) group counseling 
skills, (9) developing and monitoring of IEP’s, and (10) knowledge of 
instructional materials. Carri (1985) investigated the inservice teachers’ 
assessed needs in behavioral disorders, mental retardation, and learning 
disabilities in Georgia. He found that teachers of the learning disabled and 
teachers of the mentally retarded shared similar views concerning 
competencies needed, while teachers of the behaviorally disordered differed in 
their ratings of competencies when compared to teachers of the mentally 
retarded and learning disabled. 

From the above reviewed inservice training needs of teachers working 
with the mentally retarded or inservice needs of personnel serving other 
handicapping conditions, we could find that different emphases of needs seem 
to be revealed among various service providers. Both studies of Knox (1982) 
and Wachtel et al. (1983) all reported that inservice training of special 
educators should be based on different regional needs. Assessing inservice 
training needs through teacher responses, Ingersoll (1975) found that 
differences in responses of elementary or secondary school teachers, or 
between teachers of greater or lesser experience, may support the 
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development of differentiated inservice training programs. In addition, 
Crawford et al. (1981) also advocated that inservice training of rehabilitation 
homemaker paraprofessionals should be field-based and problem-centered. 
Therefore, an effective inservice education program for teachers of mentally 
retarded children, undoubtedly, should likewise reflect those teachers' 
differentiated training needs. 

As to the inservice format preferences, Grosenick and Huntze (1983) 
reported that the high priority formats selected by direct service providers 
of the behaviorally impaired are salary credit, college credit, visitations, 
"hands on", supervisory support, observations, staff/peer support, and 
conference/workshops. They also found that the low priority formats of 
inservice training for these special educators were as follows: "make and 
take , teacher/child exchanges, personal contracts, brown bag, regional study 
groups, weekend offerings, panel discussions, and early bird. After analyzing 
135 inservice models, Adams (1977) indicated that some inservice designs are: 
designation of specific skills to be acquired, lectures, demonstrations, 
videotaping, utilization of behavior modification techniques in training, role 
playing, and modeling. For developing a model for instructional 
mainstreaming of handicapped children, Adams, Striefel, Killoran, and 
Quintero (1987) proposed a tri-partite inservice training of needed teacher 
competencies. This inservice education model includes the following three 
types of inservice training for mainstreaming: (1) on going general skills 
training, (2) student specific training when the teacher knows prior to 
mainstreaming that a specific student will be joining his class, and (3) 
problem focused training which occurs after placement in response to specific 
needs. In the study of Davis (1982), he found that "short-term courses 
modules, etc., taught by university personnel" was considered to be the most 
effective vehicle for delivering inservice training for resource teachers of 
retarded pupils, whereas "workshops provided exclusively by local special 
education personnel" and "provision of self-study and programmed materials" 
were viewed as the least effective methods. From the above mentioned 
literature, we could understand that effective inservice training requires 
specific attention be directed to implementation strategies and design. On the 
other hand, it seems important that teacher preferences should be taken into 

account in the development of effective formats for delivery of inservice 
education. 

In Taiwan, no published studies related to inservice needs of teachers 
working with the mentally retarded could be found at the present time. 
Therefore, it is worthwhile to conduct such an investigation in order to 
provide appropriate inservice training programs for this teacher population. 
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This study was designed to collect necessary data of differentiated needs and 
format preference of inservice education about teachers of mentally retarded 
children. More specifically, the study was trying to explore the following 
research questions: 

1. What are the expressed relative competency levels of teachers working 
with the mentally retarded? 

2. Is it consistent in regard to the competency levels as expressed by 
junior high and elementary school teachers of the mentally retarded? 

3. What are the relationships between the expressed competency levels 
and the selected demographic variables of sex, age, academic background, 
professional training, teaching experience in special class for the mentally 
retarded, teaching experience in regular class, and school location? 

4. What are the preferred inservice training formats for teachers of the 
mentally retarded? 


METHOD 


Since each teacher has unique and diverse needs during his/her 
professional career (Allen, 1971; Lippitt & Fox, 1971; Ingersoll, 1975), it is 
essential to have input from the teaching faculty in the study of their 
differing needs in the content and format of inservice training. A combined 
approach of self-assessment and competency-based teacher evaluation was 
designed in this study for better understanding differentiated inservice needs 
of teachers working with the mentally ratarded. The inclusion of 
competency-based teacher evaluation was intended to make teacher inservice 
needs well reflect required teaching skill components (Peterson and Kauchak, 
1982). On the other hand, the adequacy to use self-assessment for the purpose 
of staff development and improvement has been given ample testimony 
(Dubravcic, 1986). In addition, an opinion survey was also conducted in order 
to collect teachers’ perception data in regard to inservice training formats. 
This section describes (1) respondents, (2) instrument, and (3) data collection 
and treatment. 


Respondents 


A group of 76 schools having special classes for the mentally retarded, 3 
special schools, 46 elementary schools, and 27 junior high schools, listed in 
the Directory of Special Education, Rehabilitation, and Welfare Services in 
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Taiwan (Wu and Chang, 1987) was identified through a systematic sampling 
method. Employing this sampling approach, every prefecture or municipality 
in Taiwan at least had one elementary and one junior high school selected. 
Each selected school then was asked to provide to the researcher all the 
names of its full time teachers who are working with mentally retarded 
students. A list of 510 teachers , 278 from elementary and 232 from junior 
high schools, was thus obtained for responding to the instrument of this 
study. 


Instrument 


The instrument employed in the study was the Inservice Needs Survey 
for Teachers of the Mentally Retarded (INSTMR). The INSTMR included 
three major dimensions. The first dimension elicited information about the 
demographic characteristics of the respondents. Items were developed which 
related to the sex of the teacher, age, present position, academic background, 
professional training, years of special class teaching experience, years of 
regular class teaching experience, and the region in which the respondent 
was providing services. 

The second portion of the INSTMR was the Competency Assessment 
Scale (CAS). The CAS consisted of 74 competency items with a 9-point rating 
scale. The respondents were asked to self-assess the competency level they 
had for each item. The rating of 1 indicates the lowest competency level 
and 9 is the highest. The 74 competency items were derived from the 
Competency Inventory for Teachers of the Mentally Retarded (CITMR) used 
in the study of Ho (1989). According to the study of Ho (1989), he stated 
that all 74 competency items were found to be needed for teachers of 
retarded students. Ho also pointed out that these 74 competency items were 
developed upon (1) information contained in the literature, (2) input from 
practicing teachers of the mentajly retarded, (3) input from expert 
evaluations, and (4) a pilot study. The items could be sorted into the 
following five competency areas which had apparent commonality: (1) general 
competencies (items 1-13), (2) assessment and records (items 14-26), (3) 
curriculum and instruction (items 27-51), (4) guidance ability (items 52-60), and 
(5) interpersonal communication (items 61-74). 

The third part of the INSTMR tapped preferred inservice training 
formats. One item provided the respondents with four types of formal or 
long term inservice education. Respondents were asked to check one format 
in which they are most interested. Another item consisted of 8 specific 
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short-term inservice training activities with a 5-choice Likert scale. The 
respondents were asked to rate those activities in terms of their own 
willingness to participate in professional development. 

The whole INSTMR was field tested on some practicing teachers of the 
mentally retarded. Changes were incorporated in the instrument as a result 
of the pilot study. 

The reliability coefficients of the CAS were determined and are shown 
in Table 1. The split-half reliability coefficient for the responses to 8 
short-term inservice training activities was .7710 (p < .001). The entire study 
sample of 395 respondents who returned the INSTMR was included in the 
reliability determinations. 

Table 1 

Rel iabi 1 it ies of the CAS 


Areas 


No. of Items 


Spl i t-half Rel iabi 1 it ies 
(Odd/even Method) 


General Competencies 
Assessment and Records 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Guidance Ability 
Interpersonal Communication 
Total CAS 


13 

.8961 

13 

.9672 

25 

.9617 

9 

.9550 

14 

.9512 

74 

.9882 


*** p <..001 


Data Collection and Treatment 


The INSTMR was distributed to the sampled 510 teachers of the 
mentally retarded and returned by postage-paid mail. The respondents were 
asked to provide their demographic information, to self-evaluate the levels of 
competencies they had, and to give opinions on the inservice training 
formats. A follow-up letter with another copy of the INSTMR was sent to 
those teachers who were unable to complete and return the first copy of the 
INSTMR before the designated date. The final number of respondents who 
completed and returned the INSTMR was 395, 224 elementary and 171 junior 
high school teachers, representing 77.45% of the initial sample. 

The data analysis approaches employed were frequency and percentage 
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for demographic information illustrations, mean scores ranking for research 
question 1, the Spearman rank correlation and t test for research question 2, 
analysis of variance and a posteriori comparisons if needed for research 
question 3, and the Chi-square test as well as mean scores ranking for 
research question 4. Significance level of .05 was set for the purpose of 
statistical tests. 


The results of the study are presented and discussed in this section. A 
total of 395 respondents completed and returned the INSTMR from which 
the results of the study were derived. The descriptive statistics of 
demographic information of the respondents were depicted by frequencies and 
percentages and are shown in tables 2-8. From these statistics, we could find 
that most respondents are female, have finished professional training in 
certification program of special education, have teaching experience in special 
class for the mentally retarded under 5 years, and are from Taiwan 
Province. 40.6% of the elementary teachers are between 30 and 40 years of 
age. More than 37% of the junior high teachers are between the age of 40 
and 50. Most elementary teachers are graduates of junior teachers college 
(51.3%), while 43.3% of junior high teachers are graduates of teachers college. 
The respondents who have more than 10 years teaching experience in 
regular class are 38.8% and 52.0%, respectively, for elementary and junior 
high teacher groups. It indicates that most respondents are experienced in 
teaching regular students. However, a total of 28.6% of all respondents have 
still received no special education training. This should be a great concern 
for those who are responsible for professional development of teachers 
working with mentally retarded students. 

The presentation and discussion of the results are organized according to 
the aforementioned research questions. First, the relative ranks of competency 
levels expressed by teachers of the mentally retarded are described. Secondly, 
the consistency in the relative ranks of competency levels as expressed by 
elementary and junior high teachers is presented. Third, the relationships 
between the expressed competency levels and the selected demographic 
variables are discussed, and fourth, the preferred inservice training formats 
for teachers of the mentally retarded are described. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Sex 


Present Position 

Male 

Female 

No Response 

Over- 

-All 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Elementary Teacher 

49 

21.9 

174 

77.7 

i 

.4 

224 

100 

Junior High Teacher 

55 

32.2 

113 

66.1 

3 

1.8 

171 

100 

Over-Al 1 

104 

26.3 

287 

72.7 

4 

1.0 

395 

100 


Table 3 

Distribution of Age 


Present Position 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

Above 

60 

No Response 

Over-Al 1 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Elementary Teacher 

57 

25.4 

91 

40.6 

48 

21.4 

17 

7.6 

10 

4.5 

1 

.4 

224 

100 

Junior High Teacher 

20 

11.7 

53 

31.0 

64 

37.4 

24 

14.0 

6 

3.5 

4 

2.3 

171 

100 

Over-Al 1 

77 

19.5 

144 

36.5 

112 

28.4 

41 

10.4 

16 

4.1 

5 

1.3 

395 

100 


Table 4 

Analysis of Academic Background 


Present 

Position 

Graduate 

School 

Ordinary 

College 

Teachers 
Col lege 

Junior Ordinary 
Teachers Junior 
Col lege College 

Normal 

School 

Senior 

High 

School 

Others 

Over- 

All 

n X 

n % 

n 

% 

n X 

n % 

n % 

n X 

n 

X 

n 

X 

Elementary Teacher 

1 4 

26 11,6 

57 

25.4 

115 51.3 

6 2.7 

3 1.3 

16 7.1 

0 

0 

224 

100 

Junior High Teacher 

•17 9.9 

40 23.4 

74 

43.3 

2 1.2 

32 18.7 

1 .6 

2 1.2 

3 

1.8 

171 

100 

Over-All 

18 4.6 

66 16.7 

131 

33.2 

117 29.6 

38 9.6 

4 1.0 

18 4.6 

3 

.8 

395 

100 
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Table 5 

Analysis of Professional Training in Special Education 


Present Graduate Department Certification Special 

Workshops 

No Special 

No 


Position study in of Special of Special Education 

on Special 

Education 

Response Over-all 

Special Education Education Training 

Education 

Training 



Education 


in Junior 








Teachers 








College 





n 

* n 

% n 

% a % 

n X 

n % 

a % n 

% 

Elementary Teacher 0 

0 11 

4.9 123 

54.9 16 7.1 

2 .9 

69 30.8 

3 1.3 224 

100 

Junior High Teacher 15 

8.8 16 

9.4 88 

51,5 0 0 

2 1.2 

44 25.7 

6 3.5 171 

100 

Over-All 15 

3.8 27 

6.8 211 

53.4 16 4.1 

4 1.0 

113 28.6 

9 2.3 395 

100 

Table 6 








Analysis of Teaching Exper 

ience in 

Special Class for the Mentally Retarded 


Present 

Under 

1-2 

3-4 5-9 

Above 

No 



Position 

One Year 

Years 

Years Years 

10 Years 

Response 

Over-All 



a % 

a % 

n % n * 

n % 

n % 

n % 


Elementary Teacher 

64 28.6 

65 29.0 

25 11.2 46 20.5 

23 10.3 

1 .4 

224 100 


Junior High Teacher 

23 13.5 

35 20.5 

35 20.5 31 18.1 

47 27.5 

0 0 

171 100 


Over-Al 1 

87 22,0 

100 25.3 

60 15.2 77 19.5 

70 17.7 

1 .3 

395 100 


Table 7 








Analysis of Teaching Experience in Regular Class 





Present 

No 

Under 

1-2 3-4 

5-9 

Above 

No 


Position 

Experience One Year Years Years 

Years 

10 Years Response Over-All 


a % 

n % 

n % n % 

n % 

n % 

n % n 

% 

• Elementary Teacher 

33 14.7 

11 4.9 

24 10.7 23 10.3 

45 20.1 

87 38.8 

1 .4 224 

100 

Junior High Teacher 

15 8.8 

9 5.3 

13 7.6 13 7.6 

31 18.1 

89 52.0 

1 .6 171 

100 

Over-Al 1 

48 12.2 

20 5.1 

37 9.4 36 9.1 

76 19.2 

176 44.6 

2 .5 395 

100 
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Table 8 

Analysis of School Location 


Present Position 

Taiwan 

Province 

Taipei 

City 

Kaoshiung 

City 

Fujan 

Province 

No 

Response 0ver-Al 1 

n % 

n % 

77 

% 

n 

% 

n % 

n % 

Elementary Teacher 

127 56.7 

37 16.5 

53 

23.7 

3 

1.3 

4 1.8 

224 100 

Junior High Teacher 

124 72.5 

35 20.5 

5 

2.9 

1 

.6 

6 3.5 

171 100 

Over-Al 1 

251 63.5 

72 18.2 

58 

14.7 

4 

1.0 

10 2.5 

395 100 


Relative Ranks of Competency Levels Expressed 
by Teachers of the Mentally Retarded 

Using the INSTMR, a total of 74 Competency items were provided to 395 
elementary and junior high school teachers of retarded children for 
self-evaluating their levels of professional competencies. The competency items 
were ranked according to their mean scores obtained from various teacher 
groups. The higher the mean score, the higher competency level a teacher 
may have. In Table 9 the rank order of expressed competency levels for the 
elementary teacher, junior high teacher and over-all teacher groups are 
displayed. 

Inspection of Table 9 indicates that the top ten competency items are 
the same for the elementary and junior high teacher groups although the 
order varies within each population. These 10 competency items are as 
follows: 

1. Understanding of teaching methods for regular students (no. 4). 

2. Use of student’s dialect (no. 13). 

3. Establishment of students record (no. 25). 

4. Teaching the basic academic skills (no. 31). 

5. Implementation of life-centered education (no. 49). 

6. Using various reinforcements for getting student’s response (no. 54). 

7. Effective classroom management (no. 56). 

8. Developing good human relations (no. 66). 

9. Cooperation with colleague in teaching (no. 67). 

10. Effective communication with others (no. 69). 
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Competency Items 

Elementary 

Teacher 

Junior High 
Teacher 

Over-Al 

1 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

1 .Fami 1 iar i ty with special education 
laws and regulations 

4.5540 

73 

4.8360 

72 

4.6750 

72 

2. Planning and decision making for 
effective learning 

5.6290 

60 

5.7720 

53 

5.7040 

57 

3. Understanding the development of 
retarded students 

6.1520 

39 

6.3860 

13 

6.2690 

22 

4. Understanding of teaching methods 
for regular students 

6.6650 

9 

6.6550 

6 

6.6600 

7 

5. Development of educational 
philosophy to retarded students 

6.0710 

46 

6.2340 

24 

6.1580 

35 

6. Fami 1 iari ty with social welfare 
services for the mentally retarded 

5.1740 

69 

5.3100 

66 

5.2350 

68 

7. Presentation of research report 

5.0130 

70 

5.2160 

68 

5.1090 

70 

8. Understanding of learning 
principles 

5.8480 

54 

6.1050 

32 

5.9540 

45 

9. Tolerating work pressure 

6.5980 

12 

6.4910 

11 

6.5440 

11 

10. Seeking in-service training in 
less competent areas 

6.3210 

24 

6.1700 

26 

6.2350 

27 

11. Study of clinical teaching 

5.2630 

67 

5.3040 

67 

5.2670 

67 

12. Interpretation and application of 
research findings for teaching 

5.3790 

66 

5.5910 

62 

5.4830 

64 

13. Use of student's dialect 

7.2590 

1 

6.9880 

1 

7.1410 

1 

14. Development of criterion-referenced 
tests based on teaching objectives 

5.8710 

52 

6.0350 

38 

5.9470 

47 

15. Recording and interpretation of 
interactions between teacher and 
student 

6.2630 

28 

6.0880 

34 

6.1890 

30 

16. Selection of assessment tools 

5.9640 

48 

6.0180 

39 

5.9950 

44 

17. Control of variables affecting 
assessment results 

5.5800 

62 

5.5910 

61 

5.5870 

63 

18 . I nterpte tat i on of assessment 
results 

5.9020 

51 

5.9360 

42 

5.9220 

50 
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(Continued) 


Competency Items 

Elementary 

Teacher 

Junior High 
Teacher 

0ver-Al 

1 

Mean Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

19. Developing IEP based on assessment 

5.9200 

50 

5.8540 

48 

5.8910 

51 

results 

20. Systematic self-evaluation to 

5.8660 

53 

5.8480 

50 

5.8540 

53 

improve teaching 

21 .Systematic assessment of student’s 

5.9290 

49 

5.8540 

47 

5.8810 

52 

learning 

22. Using evaluation results to decide 

5.5710 

63 

5.7780 

52 

5.6650 

60 

objectives, materials, and methods 

23. Evaluating the effectiveness of 

5.6030 

61 

5.7080 

55 

5.6500 

62 

instructional program 

24. Keeping assessment and teaching 

6.5540 

14 

6.2400 

23 

6.4000 

14 

information 

25 . Es tab 1 ishment of student’s record 

6.6560 

10 

6.5960 

8 

6.6210 

9 

26. Use of important assessment 

6.1120 

43 

6.2630 

20 

6.1720 

33 

instruments 

27. Using task analysis to develop the 
sequence of teaching objectives 

5.7560 

59 

5.5960 

60 

5.6820 

58 

28. Writing behavioral objectives 

6.0890 

45 

5.9820 

40 

6.0360 

43 

29. Planning. teaching activities to 

6.3930 

20 

6.0990 

33 

6.2430 

26 

meet the developmental needs of 
students 

30. Implement ing instructional plan 

6.2590 

30 

6.1350 

29 

6.2090 

28 

31. Teaching the basic academic skills 

6.8880 

3 

6.7540 

4 

6.8110. 

4 

32. Science teaching 

6.2500 

32 

5.5670 

64 

5.9340 

48 

33. Teaching social studies 

6.4150 

17 

6.3330 

17 

6.3570 

16 

34. Teaching at least one subject among 6.6560 

11 

5.7600 

54 

6.2500 

24 

music, art, and craft 

35. Effective behavior management 

6.3170 

25 

6.0580 

37 

6.2010 

29 

36. Guidance of learning transfer 

6.1520 

41 

5.9120 

43 

6.0390 

42 

37. Individual teaching and guidance 

6.3660 

22 

6.2690 

19 

6.3110 

18 

38. Selection and use of needed 
materials 

6.4380 

,16 

6.3390 

16 

6.3790 

15 

39. Making instructional media 

5.8350 

55 

5.6200 

59 

5.7450 

55 
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(Continued) 


Competency Items 

Elementary 

Teacher 

Junior High 
Teacher 

0ver-Al 1 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

40. Use of instructional media 

6.2010 

35 

5.9010 

44 

6.0830 

40 

41. Planning recreational activities 

6.3080 

26 

6.2110 

25 

6.2820 

20 

42. Implementing speech therapy 

5.4240 

65 

5.3510 

65 

5.3810 

65 

43. Use of incidental learning to 

6.2410 

34 

6.0700 

.36 

6.1500 

36 

achieve objectives 

44. Arranging the classroom 

6.3970 

19 

5.9360 

41 

6.1890 

31 

environment to meet teaching needs 

45. Implement ing physical therapy 

4.3210 

74 

3.9590 

74 

4.1920 

74 

46. Implementing occupational therapy 

4.5800 

72 

4.5730 

73 

4.5850 

73 

47. Implementing physical education 

6.0000 

47 

5.1750 

69 

5.6580 

61 

48. Implement ing vocational guidance 

4.8970 

71 

5.6260 

58 

5.2230 

69 

49 . Impl ementat i on of life-centered 

6.8170 

4 

6.8420 

2 

6.8200 

3 

education 

50. Writing needed teaching materials 

6.2990 

27 

6.3220 

18 

6.2910 

19 

51. Flexible use of various teaching 

6.2590 

31 

6.1290 

30 

6.1840 

32 

methods 

52. Prevent ion of student's 

6.1920 

36 

6.1400 

27 

6.1630 

34 

inappropriate behaviors 

53. Management of student's behavior 

6.3350 

23 

6.3630 

14 

6.3500 

17 

problem 

54. Using various reinforcements for 

6.7320 

6 

6.5730 

9 

6.6380 

8 

getting student's response 

55. Providing guidance and counseling 

6.2460 

33 

6.4040 

12 

6.2770 . 

21 

services 

56. Effective classroom management 

6.7190 

7 

6.7430 

5 

6.7090 

5 

57. Stimulating and maintaining 

6.5220 

15 

6.3510 

15 

6.4130 

12 

student's interest in learning 

58. Using activities to stimulate 

6.1740 

38 

6.0760 

35 

6.1070 

39 

student to initiate learning 
behavior 

59 .Deve 1 oping student's attention 

6.1520 

40 

6.1170 

31 

6:1170 

38 

60. Developing the attention of a class 

6.2590 

29 

6.2570 

21 

6.2500 

25 
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(Continued) 


Elementary 


Junior High 

Over-Al 

1 

Competency Items 

Teacher 


Teacher 



Mean Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

61 .Communicating educational 

6.3710 

21 

5.8480 

49 

6.1290 

37 

principles and goals with parents 
62. Obtaining the information of 

6.3970 

18 

6.1350 

28 

6.2650 

23 

family environment, goals and needs 
from parents 







63. Using information from parents to 

6.1920 

37 

5.8830 

46 

6.0440 

41 

develop the educational plan 
64 . Implement ing continuing parent 

5.7630 

58 

5.5730 

63 

5.6700 

59 

education based on individual 
fami ly needs 







65. Communicating children’s learning 

6.5710 

13 

6.2400 

22 

6.4080 

13 

needs with parents 
66. Developing good human relations 

6.7460 

5 

6.6080 

7 

6.6770 

6 

67 .Cooperation with colleague in 

6.9240 

2 

6.8250 

3 

6.8640 

2 

teaching 

68. Use and supervision of resource 

5.4730 

64 

5.1580 

70 

5.3280 

66 

persons 







69. Effective communication with others 

6.6740 

8 

6.4910 

10 

6.5800 

10 

70. Seeking colleague’s support in 

6.1340 

42 

5.6780 

56 

5.9340 

49 

education of the mentally retarded 
71. Seeking the support from people 

5.2590 

68 

4.8770 

71 

5.1090 

71 

out of school in education of the 
mentally retarded 







72. Using related resources in 

6.0940 

44 

5.7890 

51 

5.9490 

46 

curriculum planning 







73. Seeking assistance from related 

5.7720 

57 

5.6370 

57 

5.7230 

56 

resources for individual student 
with handicap 







74. Providing consultation for other 

5.7860 

56 

5.8950 

45 

5.8280 

54 

teachers about teaching problems 








Considering the nature of the above 10 competency items, it appears that 
they are quite related to basic abilities with which a teacher must be 
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familiar. Thus, it comes as no surprise to see respondents feeling comfortable 
in those competency items. 

Equally interesting is a comparison of the bottom ranks of the 
competency items, i.e., those competencies that were felt to be lowest levels 
expressed by elementary and junior high school teachers of the mentally 
retarded. Once again there is incredible similarity. Eight of the bottom ten 
are identical for these two respondent groups. They are listed as the 
following: 

1. Familiarity with special education laws and regulations (no. 1). 

2. Familiarity with social welfare services for the mentally retarded (no. 

6 ). 

3. Presentation of research report (no. 7). 

4. Study of clinical teaching (no. 11). 

5. Implementing speech therapy (no. 42). 

6. Implementing physical therapy(no. 45). 

7. Implementing occupational therapy (no. 46). 

8. Seeking the support from people out of school in education of the 
mentally retarded (no. 71). 

The above 8 competencies were marked as common items among the 
bottom ten competencies in which elementary and junior high respondents, 
respectively, had the lowest knowledge or skill level. These competency items 
appear to be related to special knowledge or skills in which most teachers 
may not have sufficient training. 

On the other hand, Table 10 presents the rank order of five competency 
areas according to respondents' expressed competency levels in these areas. 
Both elementary and junior high teacher groups felt most comfortable in the 
area of guidance ability. However, the lowest rank for elementary teachers 
was general competencies. The area of curriculum and instruction was also 
marked lowest for junior high teachers. 


Table 10 

Rank Order of Levels of Expressed Competency Areas 


Competency Areas 

Elementary 

Teacher 

Junior High 
Teacher 

Over- 

•All 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

General Competencies 

5.841 

5 

5.928 

3 

5.878 

5 

Assessment and Records 

5.984 

4 

5.985 

2 

5.984 

3 

Curriculum and Instruction 

6.062 

3 

5.861 

5 

5.975 

4 

Guidance Ability 

6.374 

1 

6.336 

1 

6.358 

1 

Interpersonal Communication 

6.154 

2 

5.903 

4 

6.045 

2 
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In sum, it appears that the respondents are in considerable agreement 
concerning what they do not need as well as what they do need. Specifically 
speaking, an inverse relationship between competency level and inservice 
training need seems to exist In other words, the items or areas indicated as 
low in competency level should be high in inservice training needs, and the 
competency level items or areas marked high should be ranked low in need 
for inservice training. The results of this part should have important 
implications for developing the contents of inservice education of teachers 
working with the mentally retarded. 


Consistency in the Competency Levels 
as Expressed by Elementary and 
Junior High Teachers 


Inspection of Table 11 reveals that the correlation coefficient between the 
rank order of competency levels expressed by the elementary teacher group 
and that assessed by the junior high teacher group was .8557. It was 
statistically significant at the .001 level. This result indicates that the 
elementary and junior high teachers of the mentally retarded have fairly 
consistent self-assessment with respect to the rank order of competency 
levels. In other words, the responses of the over-all teacher group might well 
reflect the perceptions either from the elementary or junior high respondent 
group about the rank order of competency levels. 


Tale 11 

Rank Correlation of Expressed Competency Levels 



Elementary Teacher 

Junior 

High Teacher 

n of Respondents 

224 


171 

n of Items 

74 



Rank Correlation 

coefficient 

.8557 


Probabi 1 i ty 


.000 



On the other hand, Table 12 displays the comparison of the elementary 
and junior high teachers on the expressed levels of various competency 
areas. No significant differences were found between the elementary and 
junior high teacher groups in regard to the expressed levels of various 
competency areas. These results seem to be in accordance with the finding 
that the elementary and junior high teachers have consistent self-assessment 
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for the rank order of competency levels. 


Table 12 

Comparison of the Elementary and Junior High Teachers on the Expressed Levels 
of Various Competency Areas 


Competency Areas 

Elementary(/7r224) Junior 

H i gh ( /7=171 ) 

P 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

t 

S.D. 

General Competencies 

75.9286 

15.951 

77.0585 

15.950 -.70 

.486 

Assessment and Records 

77.7902 

19.147 

77.8070 

17.513 -.01 

.993 

Curriculum and Instruction 

151.5491 

32.357 

146.5205 

30.165 1.58 

.116 

Guidance Ability 

57.3661 

12.364 

57.0234 

11.288 .28 

.111 

Interpersonal communication 

86.1563 

19.082 

82.6374 

18.834 1.83 

.069 

Over-AI 1 

455.4107 

91.649 

447.4561 

85.807 .88 

.380 


In sum, in view of the similarity in the results of self-assessment on 
competencies, it is readily apparent that elementary and junior high school 
teachers of retarded students may have common needs in the contents of 
inservice education. Thus, a combined, not separate, inservice training 
program should be a reasonable arrangement for both teacher populations. 
Nevertheless, normal universities and teachers colleges, respectively, are 
usually responsible for training high school and elementary school teachers 
in Taiwan for years. The implementation of the "integrated approach" for 
inservice education of both elementary and junior high school teachers 
working with retarded children seems to need more support from 
administrators and teacher trainers. 


Relationships Between the Expressed Competency 
Levels and the Selected Demographic Variables 


The relationships between the expressed competency levels and the 
selected demographic variables of sex, age, academic background, professional 
training, teaching experience in special class for the mentally retarded, 
.teaching experience in regular class, and school location are presented and 
discussed in this part. Inspection of Tables 13 and 14 reveals that no 
statistically significant differences were found in expressed competency levels 
either from the viewpoint of sex or age. These results suggest that sex and 
age are not related to the expressed competency levels of elementary and. 
junior high teachers \yorking with the mentally retarded. In other words, the 
knowledge of age or sex cannot be used to predict the expressed competency 
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levels of elementary and junior high teacher groups. 


Table 13 

Analysis of Variance of Expressed Competency Levels by Sex 


Competency Areas 

Elementary 

Teacher 

(*=224) 

Junior High 
Teacher 

(*=171) 

0ver-Al 1 
(v*395) 

F 

P 

F p 

F 

P 

General Competencies 

.869 

.352 

1.339 .249 

.003 

.959 

Assessment and Records 

.083 

.774 

3.076 .081 

.867 

.352 

Curriculum and Instruction 

.308 

.580 

.235 .628 

.011 

.918 

Guidance Abi 1 i ty 

.085 

.770 

.468 .495 

.076 

.783 

Interpersonal Communication 

.277 

.599 

.212 .646 

.028 

.868 

Over-Al 1 

.314 

.576 

.842 .360 

.094 

.760 


Table 14 

Analysis of Variance of Expressed Competency Levels by Age 

Competency Areas 

Elementary 
Teacher 
( /z=224) 

Junior High 
Teacher 

(*171) 

0ver-Al 1 
( /7=395) 

F p 

F p 

F 

P 

General Competencies 

1.827 .125 

1.003 .408 

.932 

445 

Assessment and Records 

1.686 .154 

1.881 .116 

.836 

503 

Curriculum and Instruction 

1.777 .134 

1.168 .327 

1.277 

278 

Guidance Abi 1 i ty 

2.265 .063 

.730 .573 

1.839 

121 

Interpersonal Communication 1.922 .108 

1.282 .279 

1.059 

376 

0ver-Al 1 

2.030 .091 

1.207 .310 

1.212 

305 


Table 15 presents the results of analysis of variance pertaining to 
expressed competency levels by academic background. Analysis of variance 
indicated that teachers' self-expressed competency levels were statistically 
different on 2, 4, and 6 competency areas, respectively, for elementary, junior 
high, and over-all teacher groups. Post hoc analysis, using Scheffe' method 
revealed that the teachers having junior teachers college background 
evaluated their competency levels significantly higher than did the teachers 
with ordinary college background in over-all teacher group with regard to 
the competency area curriculum and instruction. This is the only one post 
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hoc test which shows statistically significant difference in multiple 
comparisons. Two reasons might be used to explain the exceptional outcomes: 
(1) the Scheffe method is a conservative post hoc testing procedure that 
tends to result in fewer statistically significant differences in the pair-wise 
comparison of sample means (Hinkle, Wiersma, and Jurs, 1979), and (2) the 
small and/or greatly unequal samples exist in the academic background 
categories. 


Table 15 

Analysis of Variance of Expressed Competency Levels by Academic 
Background 


Competency Areas 

Elementary 
Teacher 
( /7=224) 

Junior High 
Teacher 
.( 0=171) 

0ver-Al 1 
( 0=395) 

F Scheff'e 
Method 

F Scheff'e 
Method 

F Scheff'e 
Method 

General Competencies 

1.271 

2.819** 

2.739** 

Assessment and Records 

2.309* 

2.361* 

3.235** 

Curriculum and Instruction 

1.903 

1.860 

3.076** 4>2 

Guidance Ability 

2.698* 

1.694 

3.256** 

Interpersonal Communication 

1.242 

2.482* 

3.157** 

Over-All 

1.945 

2.440* 

3.303** 

Note: Academic Background: 

Graduate School=l, 

Ordinary col 

lege=2, 


Teachers College=3, Junior Teachers Co 1 1 ege=4 , Ordinary Junior 
Co 1 1 ege=5 , Normal School=6, Senior High School=7, 0thers=8 
• p <.05 **/?<; 01 

From inspection of Table 16, the importance of professional training in 
special education seems to be supported. In the over-all teacher group, the 
teachers having professional training in the department of special education 
assessed their competency levels significantly better than did the teachers 
with no special education training in all competency areas. The teachers 
with special education training in junior teachers college or for certification 
also expressed higher levels in most competency areas than did the teachers 
with no special education training. In the elementary teacher group, the 
teachers with special education training in junior teachers college evaluated 
their competency levels significantly higher than did the teachers with no 
special education training in all competency areas. The teachers having 
certification of special education also expressed higher levels in most 
competency areas than did the teachers with no special education training 
As to the junior high teacher group, teachers graduated from department of 
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special education assessed their competency levels significantly higher than 
did the teachers with no special education training in the competency areas 
of general competencies, assessment and records, and over-all area. From the 
above mentioned results, it seems clear that there is a close relationship 
between professional training and expressed competency levels of teachers 
working with the mentally retarded. 

Table 16 

Analysis of Variance of Expressed Competency Levels by Professional Training 



Elementary 

Junior High 

Over-Al 1 


Teacher 


Teacher 



Competency Areas 

( /7=224) 


( n-Yl\) 

( 77=395) 

F 

Scheff ’ e 

F Scheff 'e 

F 

Scheff ' e 



Method 

Method 


Method 

General Competencies 

4.182** 

4>6 

3.695** 2>6 

5.899*** 

3>6,2>6 

Assessment and Records 

7.060*** 

3>6,4>6 

3.529** 2>6 

7.574*** 

3>6,2>6,4>6 

Curriculum and Instruction 

6.303*** 

3>6,4>6 

2.376 

6.390*** 

2>6,4>6 

Guidance Ability 

7.077*** 

3>6,4>6 

1.508 

5.674*** 

3>6,2>6 

Interpersonal Communication 

4.599** 

4 >6 

2.061 

5.226*** 

2>6,4>6 

Over-Al 1 

6.548*** 

3>6,4>6 

2.792* 2>6 

7.010*** 

3>6,2>6,4>6 

Note: Professional Training: 

Graduate 

Study 

in Special Education^ 


Department of Special 

Education 

=2, Certification of 

Special 



Education=3, Special Education Training in Junior Teachers Co 1 1 ege=4 
Workshops on Special Education=5 
No Special Education Training=6 
*/?<.05 ** P <*01 ***/?<.001 


Inspection of Table 17 shows that a relationship seems to exist between 
expressed competency levels and teaching experience in special class for the 
mentally retarded. In the elementary teacher group, the teachers with 5-9 
years teaching experience in special class assessed their competency levels 
significantly higher than did the teachers with under one year teaching 
experience in the competency areas of assessment and records, curriculum 
and instruction, guidance ability, and over-all area. The teachers with above 
10 years teaching experience in special class also expressed higher levels in 
the same competency areas than did the teachers with under one year 
teaching experience in the over-all teacher group. These results apparently 
suggest that the more teaching experience in special class for the mentally 
retarded a teacher had, the higher competency levels he/she might 
self-evaluate. These findings appear to be on the same side of Ingersoll 
(1975). 
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Table 17 

Analysis of Variance of Expressed Competency Levels by Teaching Experience 
in Special Class for the Mentally Retarded 


Competency Areas 

Elementary 
Teacher 
( /7=224 ) 

Junior High 
Teacher 
(*=171) 

Over-Al 1 
( 77=395) 

F Scheffe 
Method 

F Scheffe 
Method 

F Scheffe 
Method 

General Competencies 

1.842 

1.642 

2.779* 

Assessment and Records 

3.536** 4>1 

1.969 

3.507** 5>1 

Curriculum and Instruction 

4.107** 4>1 

2.438* 

3.698** 5>1 

Guidance Ability 

5.013*** 4>1 

1.718 

3.939** 5>1 

Interpersonal Communication 

2.747* 

1.936 

2.161 

Over-Al 1 

3.769** 4>1 

2.216 

3.472** 5>1 


Note:Teaching Experience in Special Class for the Mentally Retarded: 

Under One Year=l, 1-2 years=2, 3-4 Years=3, 5-9 Years=4, Above 10 
Years=5 

•p <.05 **/?<. 01 ***/?<.001 

Table 18 presents the results of analysis of variance with regard to 
expressed competency levels by teaching experience in regular class. In the 
elementary teacher group, teachers' self-evaluated competency levels were 
statistically different on all competency areas except the area of 
interpersonal communication. The teachers in the junior high group also 
expressed statistically different levels on the competency area of assessment 
and records. However, post hoc analysis using Scheffe method indicated . that 
no statistically significant differences in expressed competency levels were 
found in the pair-wise comparison of means from teachers with different 
teaching experience in regular class. Therefore, teaching experience in 
regular class may have a relationship to expressed competency levels but it 
appears to be a weak one. 
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Table 18 

Analysis of Variance of Expressed Competency Levels by Teaching Experience 
in Regular Class 


Competency Areas 

Elementary 
Teacher 
( /7=224) 

Junior High 
Teacher 
(77 = 171) 

Over-Al 1 
( /7=395) 

F Scheff'e 
Method 

. F Scheffe 
Method 

F . Scheff'e 
Method 

General Competencies 

2.329* 

1.472 

.702 

Assessment and Records 

2.580* 

. 3.102* 

.944 

Curriculum and Instruction 

3.456** 

1.242 

1.518 

Guidance Ability 

2.455*. 

.658 

1.070 

Interpersonal Communication 

1.942 

1.336 

.719 

Over-All 

2.929* 

1.534 

1.060 


Note: Teaching Experience in Regular Class: 

No Experienced, Under One Year=2, 1-2 Years=3, 3-4 Years=4, 5-9 
Years=5, Above 10 Years=6 
• p < . 05 **P <.01 

Inspection of Table 19 indicates that no relationship was found between 
expressed competency levels and . school location for the elementary teacher 
group. Analysis of variance revealed that junior high teachers' self-assessed 
competency levels were statistically different on all competency areas except 
guidance ability. However, post hoc analysis using Scheffe method showed 
that the junior high teachers from Taipei City evaluated their competency 
levels significantly higher than did the junior high teachers from Taiwan 
Province on only the competency areas of assessment and records, curriculum 
and instruction, interpersonal communication, and over-all area. As to the 
over-all teacher group, it was also found that the teachers from Taipei City 
assessed their competency levels on assessment and records significantly 
higher than did the teachers from both Taiwan Province and Kaoshiung 
City. These findings seem to support both studies of Knox (1982) and 
Wachtel et al. (1983) that special educators from different regions may have 
different inservice training needs. 
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Table 19 

Analysis of Variance of Expressed Competency Levels by School Location 


Competency Areas 

Elementary 
Teacher 
( 77-224) 

Junior High 
Teacher 
(77-171) 

Over-Al 1 
( /?=395) 

F Scheff'e 
Method 

F Scheff'e 
Method 

F 

Scheff'e 

Method 

General Competencies 

1.319 

4.086* 

2.701 


Assessment and Records 

1.345 

9. 460"* 2>1 

5.811** 

2>3,2>1 

Curriculum and Instruction 

.656 

5.662** 2>1 

2.626 


Guidance Ability 

.528 

2.017 

.420 


I nter persona 1 Commun i cat i on 

.760 

5. 126- 2>1 

1.781 


Over-Al l 

.826 

6.026** 2>1 

2.875 



Note: School Location: Taiwan Province-1, Taipei City-2, Kaoshiung City-3, 
*/?<.05 ♦*/?<. 01 ♦♦♦/?<.001 


From the above mentioned findings and discussion, it is easy to note 
that both sex and age are not related to teachers’ expressed competency 
levels. Other demographic variables of academic background, professional 
training, teaching experience in special class for the mentally retarded, 
teaching experience in regular class, and school location appear to have more 
or less relationships with teacher’s expressed competency levels. These 
variables should be useful for the development of differentiated inservice 
training programs for teachers of the mentally retarded. 

Preferred Inservice Training Formats for 
Teachers of the Mentally Retarded 


The results of preferred formal and short-term inservice training formats 
are presented and discussed in this part. Inspection of Table 20 shows that 
the differences in the distribution of preferred formal inservice education 
formats were significant for both elementary (X 2 =15.091, p~. 002) and junior 
high ( X z =35.732, p=.000) teacher groups. Certification program and bachelor 
degree program .were perceived as the two most desirable formal inservice 
education formats by elementary school teachers. The third desired format 
was master degree program for. the elementary teacher group. On the other 
hand, a considerable high percentage (43.79%) of junior high school teachers 
selected master degree program as their most desirable formal inservice 
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format. Certification program became the second desired format for the 
junior high teacher group. In view of the above presented results of the 
preferred formal inservice education formats, it is clear that degree programs 
and certification program are a top priority of all respondents. The high 
desirability of certification program perceived by both elementary and junior 
high teacher groups may be due to its offering of salary credit within a 
short period of time. The selection of degree programs seem to depend on 
the academic background of a respondent. Thus, it is understandable that 
most junior high teachers are interested in master degree program since the 
majority of this teacher group already have bachelor degrees. On the other 
hand, the percentage (29.09%) of elementary teachers interested in bachelor 
degree program was higher than that of those who were interested in 
master degree program(25.91%). This fact appears to suggest that many 
elementary school teachers still have not obtained bachelor degrees. 


Table 20 

Responses for Formal Inservice Education Formats 



Elementary Teacher(n 

=224) 

Junior 

High Teacher(n 

=171) 

n 

% 

I 2 

P 

n 

% 

X 2 

P 

1. Master Degree Program 

57 

.2591 



67 . 

4379 



2. Graduate Credit Program 

31 

.1409 

15.091 . 

002 

29 . 

1895 

35.732 . 

000 

3. Bachelor Degree Program 

64 

.2909 



17 . 

ini 



4. Cert if i cat i on Program 

68 

.3091 



40 . 

2614 



Missing Case 

4 




18 





As to the short-term inservice training, Table 21 ranks those inservice 
activities by their mean scores for the elementary, junior high, and over-all 
respondent groups. The results of these ranked orders show considerable 
consistency. The top three desired activities are identical for both elementary 
and junior high teacher groups although the order varies within each group. 
These three desired inservice activity formats are visiting educational 
programs of other institutions, a combination of program visitation and 
recreation, and workshops on instructional materials. Equally clear is the 
consensus on least desired activities. The bottom three formats for all groups 
were identical. It is interesting to note that the rank order of these three 
formats was the same for each group. A statistically significant rank 
correlation coefficient of .9524 ( p C.01) between the ranks of short-term 
inservice preferences indicated by the elementary teacher group and those 
marked by the junior high teacher group seems to strongly support the 
consensus between groups on inservice activities. Therefore, it should be 
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feasible to use the responses of over-all teacher group to indicate the 
short-term inservice training preferences of either elementary or junior high 
school teachers. In view of the nature of top ranked activities, it would 
appear clear that these short-term inservice formats are quite related to the 
type of practical operations in regard to the education of mentally retarded 
students. Presumably respondents might feel that they could benefit from 
such inservice activities as program visiting and workshops on materials and 
methods. Therefore, problem solving may be the key consideration for 
teachers of the mentally retarded in their selections of short-term inservice 
training formats. 


Table 21 

Rank Order of Short-term lnservice Training Preferences 


lnservice Activities 

Elementary 

Teacher 

Junior High 
Teacher 

Over- 

AH 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

Mean 

Rank 

1. Seminars on 
mental retardation 

3.897 

7 

3.807 

7 

3.858 

7 

2. Visiting educational 3.987 

programs of foreign contries 

5 

4.041 

4 

4.010 

4 

3. Workshops on special 
topics related to 
mental retardation 

4.045 

4 

3.895 

5 

3.980 

5 

4. Visiting educational 4.254 

programs of other institutions 

1 

4.152 

1 

4.210 

1 

5. Self-study activities 

3.960 

6 

3.883 

6 

3.927 

6 

6. A combination of program 
visitation and recreation 

4.138 

3 

4.117 

2 

4 . 129 

3 

7. International conferences 
on mental retardation 

3.625 

8 

3.491 

8 

3.567 

8 

8. Workshops on instructional 
materials 

4.223 

2 

4.099 

3 

4.170 

2 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 


The data on levels of competencies, needs of inservice training formats, 
and demographic information of 224 elementary and 171 junior high school 
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teachers of the mentally retarded were collected and statistically analyzed in 
the study. From the section of results and discussion, several conclusions 
could be derived as follows: 

1. The elementary and junior high teacher groups share the same 
highest ten competency items which are as follows: Understanding of 
teaching methods for regular students, use of student's dialect, establishment 
of student's record, teaching the basic academic skills, implementation of 
life-centered education, using various reinforcements for getting student's 
response, effective classroom management, developing good human relations, 
cooperation with colleague in teaching, and effective communication with 
others. These items are quite related to basic abilities with which a teacher 
must be familiar. 

2. Eight of the lowest ten ranks of the competency items are identical 
for both elementary and junior high teacher groups. These items are 
familiarity with special education laws and regulations, familiarity with social 
welfare services for the mentally retarded, presentation of research report, 
study of clinical teaching, implementing speech therapy, implementing 
physical therapy, implementing occupational therapy, and seeking the support 
from people out of school in education of the mentally retarded. These 
competency items are related to special knowledge or skills in which most 
teachers may not have sufficient training 

3. In terms of competency areas, both elementary and junior high teacher 
groups felt most comfortable in the area of guidance ability. The area of 
general competencies and the area of curriculum and instruction were 
marked lowest, respectively, for the elementary and junior high teacher 
groups. 

4. The elementary and junior high teacher groups have fairly consistent 
self-assessment in regard to the levels of competencies. 

5. The variables of sex and age are not related to the expressed 
competency levels of both elementary and junior high teacher groups. 

6. The teachers having junior teachers college background assessed their 
competency levels significantly higher than did the teachers with ordinary 

college background with respect to the competency area of curriculum and 
instruction. 

7. A tendency was revealed that the teachers having professional training 
in the department of special education, special education training in junior 
teachers college, or certification program of special education, generally 
expressed higher levels in all or some competency areas than did the 
teachers with no special education training. 

8. The more teaching experience in special class for retarded students a 
teacher had, the higher competency levels he/she might self-assess. 

9. Teaching experience in regular class may have a relationship to 
expressed competency levels but it appears to be a weak one. 

10. No relationship was found between expressed competency levels and 
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school location for the elementary teacher group. However, the junior high 
teachers from Taipei City assessed their competency levels significantly 
higher than did the junior high teachers from Taiwan Province on some 
competency areas. In the over-all teacher group, the teachers from Taipei 
City evaluated their competency levels on assessment and records 

significantly higher than did the teachers from Taiwan Province and 
Kaoshiung City. 

11. The degree and certification programs were perceived as the two 
most desirable formal inservice education formats by elementary and junior 
high school teachers working with the mentally retarded. 

12. The top three desired short-term inservice training activities for both 
elementary and junior high teacher groups are visiting educational programs 
of other institutions, a combination of program visitation and recreation, and 
workshops on instructional materials. These short-term inservice formats are 
fairly related to practical operations with respect to the education of 
mentally retarded students. 


Recommendations 


In light of the findings and the possible limitations of this study, the 
following recommendations are made for inservice education of teachers 
working with the mentally retarded and future research: 

1. Since elementary and junior high teachers of the mentally retarded 
are not comfortable with some special knowledge or skills related to the 
areas of research, resource usage, and rehabilitation, it is reasonable to 
suggest that these special competencies should be emphasized in the contents 
of inservice training for this teacher population. As to the competency areas, 
attention should be paid to the area of general competencies and the area of 
curriculum and instruction, respectively, for inservice education of the 
elementary and junior high teacher groups. 

2. Because elementary and junior high teachers of the mentally retarded 
may have common needs in the contents of inservice training, a "combined" 
or integrated , not separate, inservice education program should be a 
reasonable arrangement for both teacher populations. 

3. Since the demographic factors of academic background, professional 
training, teaching experience in special class for the mentally retarded 
teaching experience in regular class, and school location may have more or 
less relationships with teacher’s expressed competency levels, a differentiated 
mservice training program for teachers of the mentally retarded seems to be 
warranted. Thus, teachers of the mentally retarded with such backgrounds as 
or inary college graduates, no special education training, and less teaching 
experience should be given priority to take part in inservice education 
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activities. The educational administrators and teacher trainers of Taiwan 
Province, Taipei City, and Kaoshiung City should also pay attention to the 
differences in teachers' self-evaluated competency levels among teachers from 
different school locations. Therefore, providing balanced opportunities of 
inservice training for teachers of the mentally retarded may be necessary in 
order to help them get an adequate development in professional competencies 
regardless of where they are working. 

4. In the consideration of formal inservice education formats for 
elementary and junior high teachers of the mentally retarded, the degree and 
certification programs are the two most desirable options. As to the 
short-term inservice training, it is encouraged to develop programs which can 
satisfy the practical needs of teachers in teaching mentally retarded students. 

5. Future research using those respondents who are from social welfare 
institutions should be undertaken in order to understand inservice education 
needs of that population. 

6. Research should be undertaken using different approaches such as peer 
review, teacher competency testing, teacher interviews, and classroom 
observation that measure the levels of competencies a teacher may have in 
order to determine the concurrent validity of the Competency Assessment 
Scale. 
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